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A Word fom 


Happy New Year to you, Wee Wisdom readers! 


I should like to see each of you on New Year’s morning, to 
give you this happy greeting, and to receive your happy greet- 
ings in return. This I cannot do. Neither can we stand before 
microphones and broadcast to one another our New Year’s 
greetings. But although we cannot do these things, our joy 
need be no less on the first glad day of the new year, for each 
of us has within himself a broadcasting station and a receiv- 
ing set. 

When I first awaken on New Year’s morning I shall broad- 
cast my greeting to you: I shall think of you, of all the happy 
times we have had together through Wee Wisdom, and of all 
the happy times we shall have during the new year. With a 
heart filled with joy, I shall send out to you a thought of help- 
fulness and happiness for the days to come. Then I shall keep 
very still for a time, knowing that from each loving little 
heart there comes to me a message of love and good cheer, to 
help me make the Wee Wisdoms for 1931 better than any Wee 
Wisdoms we have ever had before. 

Happy New Year to you! Happy New Year to you! 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1893, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine face 


Big gray Jack Rabbit hopping through the snow bet] 
Turns his head this way, turns his head that tro 
way. fall 
Long-eared Jack Rabbit wonders where to go. A 
Casts his eyes backward down the long path- her 
way ; whi 

Plain are his footprints, two in a row. ing, 


Sits there thoughtfully scratching at his ear. aga 
Snowy field stretches smoothly before you. ing 
Go on, Jack Rabbit, what is there to fear? che. 
Better tracks you’ll make, finer deeds I'll do. bet] 
Let’s start, Jack Rabbit, on the New Year. | S 
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Lizbeth’s Good Excuses 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


The first pale finger tip of winter 
sunlight stole into Lizbeth’s bed- 
room and felt slowly along the blue 
coverlet until it touched the little 
girl on the cheek. She opened her 
eyes Slowly; but it was not a happy 
face that looked out from the deep, 
cosy pillow at the new day, for Liz- 
beth had awakened with the same 
troubled feeling with which she had 
fallen asleep. 

A little elf had seemed to sit on 
her shoulder the whole week and 
whisper, ‘‘You’re cheating, cheat- 
ing, cheating, Lisbeth Lee!’’ Now 
the invisible little elf was back 
again on the very top of the morn- 
ing and was again saying, ‘‘ You’re 
cheating, cheating, cheating, Liz- 
beth Lee.’’ 

She really had not meant to cheat, 
Lizbeth told herself as 
she pulled on her gay 
woolen socks and tied 
her shoes. And no one 
would ever suspect that 
she had cheated, she 
tried to tell herself. No 
one would suspect it be- 
cause she had found 
such a good excuse. 

‘‘But only cowards in- 
vent excuses,’’ whis- 
pered the little elf, 
which seemed to have 
crawled right into Liz- 
beth’s ear, the better to 
he heard. 


not a coward,’’ declared 
Lizbeth stoutly, ‘‘and I didn’t in- 
vent an excuse ; it—it just came into 
my mind all by itself.’’ 

The soft-toned little breakfast 
gong was ringing. Lizbeth peeped 
into her brother Dick’s room as she 
hurried down the hall. Dicky was 
packing his suit case. Dicky had 
packed and repacked his suit case 
every day for a whole week because 
each day he had thought of some 
other cherished possession which he 
felt must go with him to River- 
glade. 

Uncle John was coming on New 
Year’s Day to carry both Lizbeth 
and Dicky back to Riverglade, with 
its great stone house that was said 
to be one hundred years old. The 
river was frozen over back of the 
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you taking a flash light to Riverglade in the 
winter time, Dicky?” she asked. 
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stately old house. Uncle John had 
written that skating would be fine. 

Lizbeth, peeping over Dick’s 
shoulder, spied, among _ other 
things, a pair of skates, and a 
Scout’s flash light. 

‘‘Why are you taking a flash 
light to Riverglade in the winter 
time, Dicky ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Oh, you woke up too late to hear 
about the secret passage and every- 
thing,’’ teased Dicky getting to his 
feet in excitement. ‘‘Mother just 
read in Uncle John’s letter that 
they have found a secret door in the 
floor of the cellar. It’s been there 
all these years, but Uncle John 
hasn’t known about it. The door 


opens into a secret passage, like a 


come, little one. 
What is it?” / 


“Come, 
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tunnel, that winds about and leais 
into dark rooms and other places, 
Oh, we'll need a flash, I knovy. 
Uncle John’s going to show us ill 
through. We might find a lost 
treasure or—or something.”’ 
Dicky’s face was shining. What 
a nice smile Dicky possessed! What 
clear, honest eyes! Lizbeth woun- 
dered what Dicky would think of 
her good excuse. Dicky, who was 
always so fair and so square, miglit 
not think it a good excuse at all. 
‘*Well, anyway, it’s going to save 
me from blame,’’ Lizbeth secretly 
assured herself, as she and her 
brother hurried down to breakfast. 
While she ate her orange the lit- 
tle girl’s thoughts flew away to 
Riverglade and_ the 
stone house that was 
over hundred 
years old. What fun 
it would be to visit 
Riverglade, to explore 
its new-found secret 
passage with Uncle 
John and Dicky and 
a flash light! 
‘*Finish your 
breakfast, dear,’’ said 
Mother. ‘‘It is nearly 
time for your music 
lesson. ”’ 
Lizbeth came out of 
her daydream witli a 
start. Her checks 
flushed a guilty color. 
Her music lesson! She 
had no music lesson. 
She had only a guod 
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excuse to offer him. 

Ten minutes later 
Lizbeth, dressed in 
aved woolen coat and 
a little round red hat, 
looked quite like a 
snow fairy as_ she 
skipped along in the 
frosty morning. The 
children of Dame 
Winter were every- 
where. North Wind 
whistled through 
bare branches; shin- 
ing icicles hung from 
the eaves ; winterber- 
ries flamed red from 
snowy bushes; Jack 
Frost, that busiest son of Winter, 
was everywhere at once, pinching 
small fingers and toes and painting 
fair scenes on the windows of the 
rich and the poor alike. And from 
a pine tree a winter wren sent forth 
her lovely song. 

Through the snowy trees Lizbeth 
could see the music master’s tall 
brown house. sorry feeling 
caught her when she thought of the 
music master. How gentle and pa- 
tient he was! Oh, dear! How 
could she meet his merry smile 
when she had nothing for him but 
a good exeuse! 

She slipped, like a shadow, into 
the music room, where she found 
her little chum, Crissey, at the 
piano. Beside her sat the music 
inaster counting, one and two and 
ohe and... He turned and smiled 
pleasantly at Lizbeth. Once again 
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a small, sorry feeling 
caught her, for some- 
how the good excuse 
of which she had 
been so sure did not 
seem so good here in 
the music room, in 
sight of the master. 

She sat on the edge 
of her chair and 
watched  Crissey’s 
small brown hands 
chasing each other 
over the keys. It 
was easy to see that 
Crissey had been 
practicing, even 
though all last week 
had been filled with holiday talk 
and holiday preparations. 

Now Crissey was leaving. 

Now the music master was smil- 
ing at Lizbeth and saying: 

“Ah! Have you a very fine les- 
son for me today, little one ?”’ 

Lizbeth hung her head. It was 
not going to be so easy, after all, 
to put the good excuse into words 
right here before the master whose 
keen blue eves seemed to be looking 
straight into her heart. 


‘Come, come, little one. What is 
it?’’ asked the kindly gentleman, 
patting the little girl’s cheek. 

‘*T_T have no lesson—at all, be- 
cause—because you forgot to mark 
the place in my book and—and you 
were away in the city so I could not 
ask you about it.”” There! It was 
out! But what a poor, weak excuse 
it sounded when it was put into ac- 


like a 
princess when she stepped into 
the winter sunshine. 
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Gently she pushed the garment into the 
water. 
tual words! What a lame excuse! 

The music master was gazing at 
her strangely with a very sorry look 
in his eyes. 

‘*My child,”’ he said, ‘‘you had 
only to turn the page to the next 
exercise, ‘The Swedish Folk 
Song,’ and you would have made 
no mistake about the lesson. Did 
you not think of that?’’ 

Lizbeth’s cheeks burned hotly. 
Of course, all along she had been 
sure that turning the page to the 
next exercise was the proper thing 
to do, but it had been far easier to 
think up a good excuse, so that she 
might spend the week tying up 
Christmas packages. 

‘*Perhaps you can play for me 
last week’s lesson,’’ suggested the 
music master. 
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Lizbeth, with a small, secret sigh 
of relief, went to the piano. Things 
were not going to be so hard for her 
after all, she told herself again; and 
suddenly the excuse, which had 
seemed so weak only a moment ago, 
seemed once again to be a very goo 
excuse, for it had only made the 
master look sorry for one little min- 
ute. He really had not blamed her 
for not finding the lesson. That is 
what good excuses are for, to save 
a person from blame, Lizbeth as- 
sured herself again. 


She sat down at the piano and be- 
gan the light, airy music of ‘‘The 
Butterfly,’’ but the little piece did 
not run so smoothly or so airily 
after the first few measures. Oh, 
dear! she had stumbled over a 
chord; she was counting badly ; she 
was not holding her hands cor- 
rectly. How was it possible for one 
to forget so much in just one short 
week without practice! 


Suddenly the dreary lesson came 
to an end and Lizbeth was once 


again in the wintry street. No 
longer did the crystal day seem 
beautiful to her; no longer did the 
song of the winter wren seem lovely. 
Anyway, she had not been blamed 
much, she reminded herself half- 
heartedly. 


Lizbeth had been thinking up 


good exeuses for such a long tiie 
that now they came to her quite eas- 


ily and quite naturally, just as own- 
ing up to things came easily aid 
naturally to Dicky. Dicky, who was 
always so fair and so square, owned 
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up always when he was to blame 
and took the consequences like a 
man. Lizbeth’s heart was heavy as 
she trudged along in the snow. 
After all, was not Dicky’s way the 
better way? After all, was it so 
very clever always to have ready a 
good excuse? Excuses were all 
very well to save a person from 
blame, but somehow they never 
could save a person from feeling 
like a cheat inside. 

The next week crawled by on 
slow feet for Lizbeth, ‘because 
Dicky was being kept 
in after school every 
afternoon. There was 
no fun in coasting 
down Pine Hill with- 
out Dicky. There was 
no fun in skating, 
when one remembered 
that Dicky was sitting 
in a lonely, empty 
schoolroom doing pen- 
ance. 

Dicky had broken 
an important rule. 
Snowballs were not to 
be thrown on_ the 
school grounds. 
Dicky had thrown 
a snowball and 
aceidentally 
broken a window, 
hut he had owned 
up to it right be- 
fore the whole 
crowd. Now he \% 
Was paying the 
penalty when 


Grandmother was gathering Lizbeth in 
her arms. 
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after-school coasting on Pine Hill 
had never been so popular. But 
Lizbeth was secretly knowing that 
paying, even such a penalty as 
Dicky was paying, was not half so 
hard as feeling like a cheat, inside. 

The afternoon of the school pro- 
gram arrived. Mother had had to 
drive to the city to meet Grand- 
mother, who was coming up from the 
South to spend New Year’s Day. 
Lizbeth was to dress all by herself 
and even help Dicky with his tie. 
Mother had said that Lizbeth might 
wear her new pink 
silk frock, which 
was as lovely as a 
primrose. Dicky 
was to be very 
grand in his new 
blue Norfolk suit 
and red tie. 

It was while 
Lizbeth was lift- 
ing the pink silk 
frock from _ its 
hanger that she 
spied her white 
woolen coat with 
its pretty collar 
and cuffs. What 
a beautiful little 
coat it was! as soft 
as lamb’s wool 
and as white as a 
cloud. No other 
little girl in Vista 
Glen possessed a 
best coat that was 
so beautiful. 

Suddenly Liz- 
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beth heard the closing of the front 
door. Dicky had gone. She was all 
alone in the house, except for Lena 
the maid, who was busy with 
kitchen affairs. Quick as lightning 
a thought was born. 

“‘T’m going to wear my white 
coat to school!’’ Lizbeth whispered 
to herself, with a rush of delightful 
daring. 

‘“‘No, do not wear it; your 
mother would not wish you to wear 
it. Your red coat is quite good 
enough for school, even for pro- 
gram day,’’ pleaded a small voice 
which spoke sometimes to Lizbeth 
and told her the difference between 
right and wrong. 

‘‘But my red coat is darned at 
the elbow and, besides, I wouldn’t 
hurt my white coat one teeny weeny 
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happened. Lizbeth did not see the 
‘*Wet Paint’’ sign, until a green 
streak lay across the front of the 
white woolen coat. At the sight of 
it, the little girl gave a small, shar) 
cry. Her precious white coat! Ohi, 
oh, oh! What could she do? Whai- 
ever could she say to Mother? 
Now she was hurrying home, her 
thoughts in a whirl of dismay. Not 
even Lena was in sight when Liz- 
beth crept, like a shadow, across the 
hall and up to her room. With a 
damp cloth she rubbed the green 
streak, which only turned into an 
ugly green smear. Lizbeth gazed 
at it through sudden tears. Oh, oh! 
What could she do? Just then she 
remembered the rain barrel with its 
soft water. Mother used the water 
for washing fine laces and woolens. 


bit; nothing could happen 

to it, wearing it to school just 

one time,’’ argued Lizbeth clos- 

ing her heart to the small voice. ca 

She slipped the white coat over 7 

her pink silk frock. Oh, 4/4 

lovely, lovely little coat! : 

Lizbeth looked quite like ST 

a princess when, a mo- 

ment later, she stepped 

into the winter sunshine. ae | a y | 
Nothing happened to A 

the white coat at school, / 

for Lizbeth asked per- | 

mission to hang itin the 

teacher’s closet. It was __ 

not until Lizbeth visited —/ 


the candy store with 
Crissey on the way home 
that the shocking thing 
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coat. She could dry it 
behind the furnace. 
Mother would never 
know the difference. 
Next morning, when 
the house was graying 
with the dawn, Lizbeth 
slipped, like a wraith, 
down the dim stairs and 
out of the side door. 
Icicles hung over the 
porch. Indeed, Jack 
Frost had been busy 
during the night, for the 


A half hour later she was telling Mother the long, sorry white coat lay - stiff, 


story. 

It would be the very thing for clean- 
ing the white coat. Carrying the 
coat tenderly, she ran downstairs. 
Very gently she pushed the garment 
into the water. There it lay, soft 
wool, green paint, and all. Poor, 
lovely little coat! 

A ear had turned into the drive. 
In a panie Lizbeth replaced the 
cover on the rain barrel. Oh, dear! 
If Mother should miss the coat and 
ask about it, she, Lizbeth, would 
have to think up some especially 
good excuse. 

Now Mother and Grandmother 
were stepping out of the car. 
Grandmother was gathering Liz- 
heth in her arms. Then, in a mur- 
mur of happy talk, Mother and 
(irandmother moved upstairs. 
Mother had not noticed anything. 
It was all going to be easy, Lizbeth 
consoled herself. ‘Tomorrow morn- 
ing, before any one was up, she 
‘vould slip down and wash the little 


wrapped in a sheet of 
shimmering ice. 

A hand touched Lizbeth on the 
shoulder. 

‘*What is it, pretty one?’’ asked 
a voice. 

Lena, Lena!”’’ cried Lizbeth 
in a frightened whisper, ‘‘my pre- 
cious, lovely coat is frozen!’’ 

Lena cracked the ice and lifted 
the dripping coat. Lizbeth gazed 
at it with unbelieving eyes. Was 
that shrunken, crumpled little gar- 
ment her once beautiful coat? It 
looked queer and shiny like the fur 
of Pussy Wee after a bath. 

Lizbeth hid her face against 
Lena. 

‘*O Lena, Lena! please don’t let 
it be spoiled!”’ 

‘*Na, na, do not cry, sweet. It is 
now too late for tears. See! The 
coat is already spoiled.’’ It was 
indeed true, for the beautiful coat 
was ruined beyond restoring. 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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Don's New Vears Promise 


ES _ By Eleanor Burke Fiscus 


Anne Louise Randall burst into 
the kitchen where her mother was 
making fat, round sugar cookies. 

Mother!’’ she eried, ‘‘O 
Mother! Look! Don Adams has 
broken our mother Robin’s wing 
with his sling shot. Please, Mother, 
do something to him. He’s a bad 
boy !”’ 

Anne Louise stood beside the 
table, sobbing heartbrokenly. 

Mrs. Randall placed three raisins 
on a plump cooky and shook a bit 
of sugar over the top. Then she 
tucked the cookies into a shiny pan 
and pushed them into the oven. 

*‘Did Don really do that?’’ she 
questioned, gently lifting Mother 
Robin from Anne Louise’s hand. 
‘*T’m very sorry, but, Anne Louise, 
we mustn’t dislike him for doing it, 
because children who do wrong, 
cruel things do not always under- 
stand that they are cruel. We must 
try to help Don to understand so 
that he won’t ever do such a thing 
again. And if we have hate in our 
hearts we can’t help him.”’ 
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In the springtime Mrs. Randal! 
and Anne Louise had watched 
Mother and Father Robin building 
a nest in the big old apple tree that 
grew in the farthest corner of their 
yard. Anne Louise decided that 
the birds chose the apple tree be- 
cause it was loaded with blossonis 
that made it look like a huge pop 
corn ball, and every day she had 
put bits of bright-colored yarn on 
the pink-and-white blossoms for 
Mother and Father Robin to weave 
into their new nest. 

One day after the nest was fin- 
ished, Mr. Randall climbed up and 
peeped in. There, cosy and snug, 
lay three tiny eggs. 

Anne Louise waited very pa- 
tiently until one morning she heard 
the ‘‘ Peep—peep—peep”’ of Mother 
and Father Robin’s new family. 

During the summer days that fol- 
lowed it was great fun to watch 
Mother Robin pulling long angle- 
worms from the ground and flying 
home to feed her babies, to watch 
the awkward little birds as they 
grew stronger and crept to the edge 
of the nest. Before Anne Louise 
knew it they had learned to fly and 
had gone off to seek their fortunes. 
Mother and Father Robin were left 
alone; but they did not seem (0 
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mind being alone together and sang 
their happiest songs for Anne 
Louise as she played with her dolls 
under the tree. 

School days came, and Jack 
Krost, that playful little sprite, 
nipped the flowers and spilled his 
hox of paints over the leaves. All 
the birds buttoned their feather 
coats tightly about them and started 
South, where Jack could not tease 
them with his mischievous pranks; 
that is, all the birds except Mother 
and Father Robin. 

‘‘T know why they don’t go,”’ ex- 
claimed Anne Louise one day, when 
snowflakes covered the earth. ‘‘It’s 
because the apple tree looks like 
a big ice cream cone.”’ (To tell a 
secret, I think it was because they 
had learned to love the little girl 
who was always so kind to them.) 

So Mr. Randall built the cun- 
ningest sort of bird house, and 
Anne Louise painted it bright red. 
On Christmas Eve Mr. Randall 
nestled the house in the topmost 
branches of the apple tree for a gift 
to Mother and Father Robin. 


‘‘Now,’’ sang Anne Louise, ‘‘I 
know they will stay, because the ap- 
ple tree looks like a big ice cream 
cone with a cherry on top.”’ 

Of course the birds did stay, and 
every morning Anne Louise scat- 
tered crumbs on the snow for them. 
That very morning Mother Robin 
had almost pecked the crumbs from 
her hand and Anne Louise could 
hardly wait for the next morning to 
come. Maybe Mother Robin would 
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hop right up on her thumb. But 
now Mother Robin was lying on the 
table, bruised and frightened, while 
Mrs. Randall bound the broken 
wing. 

Father Robin, bewildered and 
angry, was darting back and forth 
among the branches, calling at the 
top of his voice. 

‘*What are you going to do to 
Don?’’ asked Anne Louise, the 
tears still on her cheeks. 

of all,’’ answered her 
mother as she tenderly placed 
Mother Robin in a candy box, ‘‘we 
shall give him the nicest cooky in 
the pan.”’ 

Anne Louise’s mouth opened 
wide, but she closed it quickly. 
Mother dear was always right about 
things, so Anne Louise said nothing. 
‘*Come on, Anne Louise, you pick 


“I promise,” he said, “I promise I’ll never 
hurt another bird.” 
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it out,’’ invited Mrs. Randall as she 
took the golden-brown cookies out 
of the oven. 
Anne Louise picked out the 
plumpest cooky in the pan. 
‘‘Now,”’ continued Mrs. Randall, 
‘yun out and give the cooky to Don 
and tell him to come in and see me 
for a little while. Be sure to tell 


him that I’m not a bit cross—only 
very, very sorry.”’ 

In a few moments Anne Louise 
came back into the kitchen; Don 
followed her, his sling shot in one 
hand, part of the plump sugar 


“IT am going to give 
you this little book 
for your very own.” 
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cooky still held in 

‘*Hello, Don,’’ 
greeted him. 

‘*Hello, Mrs. Randall,’’ answere:| 
Don. 

‘*Anne Louise tells me that you, 
sling shot broke Mother Robin’: 
wing. Did it happen that way. 
Don ?’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ agreed Don. 
aren’t any good.”’ 


Mrs. Randall smiled a little. 
Taking Don’s hand, she led him 
into a large room where Mr. Ran- 
dall had shelves and shelves of 

books. She took from a shelf a 

small book with a gay red cover 

and, sitting down in a big 
leather chair, snuggled Don on 
one side and Anne Louise on the 
other. Then Mrs. Randall opened 
the book. 

It was a book about birds. 

With the story of each bird was 

a lovely colored picture of the 

bird itself. Don’s eyes grew big 

with interest as Mrs. Randall 
turned to the story of the robin. 

‘“The robin is both the best- 
known and the best-loved of our 
birds. He has little fear of us 
and likes to build his nest near 
enough to our homes to be our 
neighbor. We delight in watcl- 
ing our neighbor, but he also is 
interested in and curious about 
us. The robin gladly accepts any 
crumbs that we may give hin, 
and the lovely, clear notes of his 
song more than repay us for the 
help we give him. 
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Anne Louise came back into the kitchen; Don 


followed her. 


“Of all the chaps who come with 
spring, 

I love dear Robin best. 

He is the first to sing his song, 

The first to build his nest. 

He greets you too, as vou pass by, 

With such a note of joy 

I do believe he has a heart 

Exaetly like a boy.’ ”’ 

Don wiggled uncomfortably as 
Mrs. Randall read on: ‘‘The robin 
is the farmer’s friend. The young 
birds are fed on larvae, chiefly cut- 
worms.”’ 

“Oh, I know about cutworms,”’ 
Don interrupted. ‘‘They killed 
Mother’s pumpkin vines last sum- 
mer.”’ 

‘*Mother and Father Robin and 
their little ones would have been 
glad to help you save your pumpkin 
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vines,’’ Mrs. Randall answered, 
and then continued reading: 

‘*An experiment was made on 
some young robins and it was 
found that each bird ate sixty- 
eight earthworms daily.”’ 


“Oh, I didn’t know that the 
birds had to work so hard to feed 
their babies and that they were 
such a help to the farmers,’’ Don 
said, when Mrs. Randall had fin- 
ished the story. 

“‘Of course you didn’t, Don,’’ 
Mrs. Randall answered quickly. 
‘*And now, it’s time to be going 
home. For a New Year’s gift I 
am going to give you this little 
book for your very own.’”’ Mrs. 
Randall placed the book in Don’s 
hands. 


Don walked toward the farthest 
corner of the Randall yard, the gay 
red book hugged under his arm. 
When he reached the apple tree he 
raised his arm and threw the sling 
shot as far as he could. 


Then he looked up into the apple 
tree where Father Robin was sit- 
ting. 

promise,’’ he said, ‘‘I prom- 
ise I’ll never hurt another bird. I 
really didn’t mean to hurt Mother 
Robin, I guess. I just didn’t under- 
stand. But Mother Robin will be well 
before long. Mrs. Randall said so.”’ 


Father Robin cocked his head on 
one side and gave a little chirp as 
though he understood every word. 
Then he spread his pretty brown 
wings and flew to the little house 
in the tree. 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne’s father is overseeing the construc- 
tion of a large building in the city. This 
is Anne’s first experience in a large city. 
She loves people, and she is making friends 
of her neighbors and schoolmates. One of 
her new friends, Tony Antonelli, has in- 
vited her to a football game. Anne has 
promised to attend with her father. 


Chapter V 
Anne was somewhat distressed as she 
prepared to go to the football game on 
Saturday. Most of the girls had declined 
to go. They did not like Tony, and their 
parents thought it was a tough gang 


that played ball down on the vacant lot. 
Anne had told the girls that her father 
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was going with her and that she was 
sure it would be a good game. Kitty 
Conner had said that she would go, and 
Theresa Polni, whose brother played on 
the team, had promised to be there. 
Anne went down to talk with Mrs. Hill. 

“If your father is going, Laura may 
go too,” said Mrs. Hill. 

“Father’s coming home early to go, 
and Mr. O’Neil is going to stroll past 
as often as he can,” said Anne. 

“Well, I guess the two of them can 
take care of you if those young hood- 
lums start a riot, as I’ve heard they do 
at some games.” 

“There won’t be any riot this time; 
it’s going to be a fine game. Won’t you 
come too, Mrs. Hill?” Anne urged. 
“There will be boxes to sit on.” 

Mrs. Hill laughed. 


In an hour the whole lot was 
raked and swept. 
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“I suppose you will have me trot- 
ting off to some of those games with 
you,” she said. “You have a way 
with you.” 

“I don’t want Tony and the other 
boys to be disappointed after they’ve 
invited us to come,” said Anne. 

There was no need to worry about 
riots. Down in the vacant lot at that 
very moment, Tony and his team were 
holding earnest conference with the 
opposing team. 

“Now, everything’s got to go off 
just like a regular game,” said Tony. 
“No bad language and nobody getting 
mad and yelling. We’re all going to 
mind the referee as if we were college 
fellows. There are some awfully nice 
girls from our school coming to see 
the game. My sister Giovanna is 
coming too, and some of the other fel- 
lows’ sisters. Now, let’s get busy and 
clean up this lot, first thing. We’ll put 
all the trash away behind the fence, 
then ask the ashman to take it next 
week. I’ve brought a rake. Some of 
you fellows get some old brooms and 
the rest carry things. Step lively, now.” 

In an hour the whole lot was raked 
and swept and every bit of trash car- 
ried away. The grocer on the next lot, 
who had been unfriendly toward the 
boys, came out to see what they were 
doing. He was so impressed that he 
brought out a basket of apples and 
treated the entire crowd. The boys fin- 
ished their work by setting a row of 
clean boxes along the side of the lot 
which was shaded by the towering build- 
ing adjoining. A few minutes later Mr. 
Donaldson, with half a dozen little girls, 
turned into the vacant lot. 

Tony came running, cap off and white 
teeth flashing, to welcome his guests. 
After Anne had introduced him, Tony 
beckoned to the little girl who was peep- 


ing shyly around the corner of the build- 
ing. 
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The grocer brought out a basket of apples and 


treated the entire crowd. 


“My sister Giovanna,” he said, and 
the smaller girl stayed beside Anne. 

The boys played a wonderful game. 
Not one lost his temper and every one 
“minded the referee.” Tony’s team won 
in the last five minutes of play. 

Mr. Donaldson pronounced it a fine 
game. 

“Please, Mr. Donaldson,” said Tony 
standing beside him, “may Anne come 
home with Giovanna and me for sup- 
per? My mother said we might invite 
her.” 

Mr. Donaldson looked at Tony, stand- 
ing very manly and appealing, then at 
clean, prim little Giovanna. Surely, 
these neighbors who took good care of 
their own children would take good care 
of Anne. 

“Yes, she may go,” said Mr. Donald- 
son. “Shall I come for her later in the 
evening?” 

“No, my sister and I will bring her 
home,” said Tony. 

He looked round on his rates proudly. 
Some of them had frankly bet him that 
Mr. Donaldson would not let Anne visit 
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the Antonelli home. Mr. Donaldson, 
they said, was a rich man, boss of the 
big job up on Maple Street. He was 
living in the neighborhood for the sake 
of convenience, but he would not mix 
with his neighbors. Yet here was Anne 
saying good-by to the girls who had 
come with her, and marching off be- 
tween Tony and Giovanna. 

“I guess we’re Americans now, all 
right,” thought Tony to himself. “I’ve 
got to be a good American like Anne’s 
father.” 

Anne had a lovely time at the An- 
tonellis’. There was a grandmother, who 
spoke no English, but who smiled at 
Anne and poured out a flood of soft 
Italian. There was Mrs. Antonelli, who 
said she was “vera, vera happee” to see 
Anne. There was Big Sister Fiametta, 
so lovely that Anne wanted to gaze at 
her as if she were a picture. Then 
there was a darling baby boy of two, 
who looked like an adorable doll. After 
a while Mr. Antonelli came home. He 
kept the fruit stand up the street, and 
he had brought his largest red-cheeked 
peach for Anne. They had supper when 
he came in. They had spaghetti, and 


K 
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all laughed merrily at Anne’s attempts 
to roll it up on a fork as they did. 

“It is good spaghetti, anyway,” sai‘ 
Anne, “even if I do have to cut it up 
into little pieces.” 

After supper the Antonellis sang for 
Anne, and the whole family, even the 
grandmother, sang beautifully. Anne 
clapped her hands and told them thai 
she had heard the boatmen in Naples 
sing “Santa Lucia.” Then they had the 
loveliest time talking about beautiful 
Naples. 

“But it’s nice here in America too,” 
said Anne loyally. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Antonelli. “Here [ 
earn more money and all the children 
shall go to school and learn many things. 
They have a better chance than I had. 
We like America; it gives us all a 
chance.” 

When Mr. Antonelli went back to the 
fruit stand the three children walked 
with him as far as Anne’s door. 

“T thought maybe the red-haired boy 
that lives in our house would be at the 
game,” said Anne. “I never see him 
playing with you.” 

“That’s Tom Lowell,” 


said Tony. 


Anne had a lovely time at the Antonellis’. 
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“He’s a nice fellow, but he doesn’t play 
with us very much. He works for the 
druggist out of school hours; carries or- 
ders for him, you know. He’s saving up 
money to go to college after he’s through 
our school.” 

“How splendid!” cried Anne. “I knew 
he was a nice boy.” 

She reflected a moment, then said: 

“Aren’t there a lot of nice people 
around here? We were so fortunate to 
come into this neighborhood.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Tony. “‘There 
are some mean ones too. There’s old 
Schmaltz. He just hates young folks.” 

“Why, Tony, he isn’t mean at all. He’s 
nice. I go in to visit him and he tells me 
fairy tales and all about Germany.” 

“He wouldn’t be nice to us. We’re 
Italians.” 

“But you’re Americans now, Tony; 
your father said so. You just come in 
with me on Monday to visit Mr. 
Schmaltz, and see how nice he is. He’d 
love Giovanna.” 

“I don’t know,” said Tony. He was 
thinking hard. Why was it that Anne 
found interesting people all about? 
There was Patrolman O’Neil, of whom 
the children had all stood in awe. In 
one week all the girls had made friends 
with him, though the boys still kept 
their distance. There was Steve; even 
the boys had said that he was a bad 
one. There was Eddie standing up to 
tell the truth, though among his class- 
mates he had been known as a sneak. 
There was Tony himself; he had never 
been a sneak like. some boys, but he 
knew very well what the girls had 
thought of him. Was there not some- 
thing different about Anne herself? 
Then he remembered about the grocer, 
that very afternoon. They had always 
thought the grocer was mean, and all 
of a sudden he had turned out to be a 
friend. Was it because there was some- 
thing different about the boys them- 
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selves? This was a big thought for a 
boy and Tony needed more time for it. 

He said slowly: “If you think he 
wouldn’t bite our heads off, Giovanna 
and I might go in with you to see him 
next week. I could take him our shoes. 
We have an awful lot of shoes to mend.” 

They had not known that Mr. An- 
tonelli was listening, but he turned 
around to say: 

“That is well, my son. Make friends 
with all the neighbors. It is much bet- 
ter to live in peace.” 

Anne said good-by at the door, and 
ran upstairs to tell her father and 
Prossy about the spaghetti, the songs, 
Mr. Antonelli’s violin, and of how he 
had played the “Anvil Chorus” while 
Tony sang in Italian. 

“Mark my words,” said Prossy, 
“we’re coming to the time when we'll 
have to have a big party to entertain 
all the people who have invited Anne 
out. Where we’re going to have it in 
these doll-sized rooms, with no yard to 
go into, is more than I can see.” 

“But, Father, we’ll find some place, 
won’t we?” asked Anne anxiously. 

“Maybe I can rent the armory,” said 
her father without a smile. But Anne 
knew that somehow it would be ar- 
ranged. 

The next day was the usual quiet Sun- 
day. Father and Anne inspected the 
flowers—their own and Mrs. Benson’s 
—and talked with Mrs. Benson across 
the balcony. The flowers were all grow- 
ing rapidly. Anne was raising a num- 
ber of slips, as she had already found 
people who wanted them, and the slips 
all seemed to be rooting. Mr. O’Neil 
came up for his usual Sunday morning 
eall. 


“It’s a bad headache I’ve got,” he re- 
marked, “and I thought the sight of my 
little colleen might do it good.” 

“I’m going to church with Father,” 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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How should you like to make a little 
silk quilt for your doll’s bed, and quilt 
it in tiny stitches? Perhaps you have 
a soft silk dress that you have out- 
grown, or it may be that you can find 
some pretty pieces of silk in mother’s 
scrap bag. <A pretty piece of cotton 
goods will do nicely, however, if you 
have no silk. If the material is soiled, 
wash it; or if the color is faded, tint 
it, using a pretty color of dye. Then 
be sure that the material is pressed 
carefully until there is not a wrinkle left 
in it. You will need two pieces of cloth 
the same size as the bed, and if they 
should be different in color you can use 
either side up, as you may choose. 

Trace diagram 1 off on transparent 
paper, then place the pattern over a 
piece of carbon paper on the material so 
that the dot in the center of the design 
is on the very center of one of the pieces 
of material, then trace every line care- 
fully. Then with a ruler mark the quilt 
off into one-inch squares as shown in 
diagram 2, making each line one inch 
distant from the line drawn before it. 
Let the lines begin at the design and 
run to the edge of the material. 

Next get some cotton batting. If 
Mother does not have any, you can pur- 
chase a small roll at any department or 
dry goods store. Put a layer of cotton 
batting between the two pieces of silk, 
placing the piece with the design on top. 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


Baste from the center dot of the design 
out to each side, then from the center 
dot out to each end. Next baste all 
around the edges, making sure that both 
sides of the silk are even with the bat- 
ting. You are now ready to quilt. 

Always use a very fine, slender needle 
for any fine sewing. If your material 
is silk, do your quilting with silk thread 
the same color as the material, or with 
white thread if the two sides are not 
the same color. If your material is 
cotton, use cotton thread. Take tiny 
stitches along the lines of the design, 
making each stitch go through both the 
cotton and the two pieces of material. 
The three rows in the center of the de- 
sign may be worked without breaking 
the thread. To do this, take a back 
stitch at the end of the first row, then 
slip the needle under one piece of silk 
and through the cotton to the next line. 
Make your stitches smooth and even. 
If you pull the thread too tightly, the 
work will be puckered. The outside of 
the design, except the veins in the leaves, 
can also be worked without breaking the 
thread. If you are careful, you can 
work the veins of the leaves as you did 
the lines in the center, slipping the 
thread through the cotton between the 
silk, from the end of one vein to the 
beginning of the next. 

When the design is finished, quilt the 
straight lines, beginning each line at 
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the design and running the stitches out 
to the edge of the quilt. This keeps out 
puckers. You need not quilt these lines 
unless you wish to, but the quilt is much 
prettier with them. Another way to 
help keep your work neat is to make 
sure that all knots are small enough to 
pull inside the silk and into the cotton. 

When you have finished your quilting, 
trim all the edges until they are even; 


Di agram 1 


then bind the quilt all around with satin 
ribbon, of either the same or a contrast- 
ing shade. You may use bias strips of 
the same material or of a harmonizing 
color if your quilt is of cotton material. 
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You will have a lovely quilt for your 
doll’s bed, or for use in her carriage. 

This same design may be used also 
for a square sofa pillow made of satin, 
which would. make a nice gift for 
Mother dear or Big Sister. You can 
use the design for a quilt for your own 
little bed also if you wish, putting the 
design in the center and near each cor- 
ner, and quilting the lines in between. 


Diegram 2 


You might have a quilting party and in- 
vite four little friends to help you. Each 
of you could quilt one of the designs. It 
would be fun to see who could make the 
tiniest and most even stitches. 
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DEPARTMENT 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 

We should like to publish a poem or a story from each one of you. 
To do this we can use only one contribution from each reader. We shall 
be happy to receive work from those of you who have not already had a 
story or poem published in Wee Wisdom. We cannot use anything that 
you have copied or that has been told you by another. We want only your 
own work. Please send us the best that you can think and write. 


THE EDITOR. 


Happy New Year 
By MARY FRANCES WITWER 
Greeley, Colo. 

Happy New Year to every one! 

For a brand-new year has come. 

What shall we do with this brand-new 
year? 

Shall it be cheery? 

Or shall it be dreary! 


We shall be kind, 

And then we shall find, 

There will come back 

Without a lack 

All we put into this brand-new year. 
Let’s make it cheery! 


The Snow 


By PEGGY PIERCE (10 years) 
Boston, Mass. 
The snow is falling, 
Softly falling, 
Through the tingling air. 


Hear it falling, 
Calling, calling, 
“Winter is here.” 


A Prayer 


By HUGH MARSHAL (11 years) 
Harvard, IIl. 


Saying my prayers when I go to bed, 
I see God’s stars shine overhead. 

I see God’s sky, God’s bright moonlight, 
For it’s a lovely, lovely night. 


Pure and True 
By RuTH KNAUFT (12 years) 
Cheviot, Ohio 
If every one would bear in mind 
Pure thoughts, and ever be true, 
I do not think that there would be 
A wrong word passed, do you? 


We each can help, and do our part 
In this way all the time, 

By spreading love, here and there, 
To make this big world fine. 


So pass the word along, 
Think pure thoughts all the day. 
We'll all be following the best of rules, 
In every sort of way. 


Jal 
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Mistaken for a Ghost 


By ELIZABETH SPRIGG (13 years) 
Denver, Colo. 

It was nine o’clock. Mother was not 
at home and- grandmother was asleep. 
I was getting sleepy, so I went to bed. 

I had not been asleep long when I 
heard a faint scratching noise on the 
floor. Then there was silence in the 
room. I could hear the wind howling 
and moaning through the trees and the 
patter of rain on the roof. Then the 
scratching sounded again. I looked 
around the room. The curtain was mov- 
ing mysteriously up and down. I ran 
softly over to the curtain and looked be- 
hind it. Nothing was there. I climbed 
back into bed and thought I had been 
dreaming, but just as I was dropping to 
sleep again I heard a noise that sounded 
like something crawling. Something 
was moving on the bed. I kept very 
still. What was that? A sound of low 
snoring came from the foot of the bed. 

I was ready to cry, I was so fright- 
ened. Then I remembered that God is 
always with me. Once more I crawled 
out of bed. This time I searched more 
carefully. I looked under the bed. Noth- 
ing was there. Then I lifted the corner 
of the covers. What was that on the 
foot of the bed? There between the 
covers and the mattress was Jimmie the 
kitten, curled up asleep and purring like 
an old man snoring. 


The Stars 


By ROSE MERCER 

New Orleans, La. 
Late at night when ’tis time for bed, 
I see the stars shine over head. 
Each and every star shines bright, 
Through the long and lonely night. 
When at morning I arise, 
There’s not a star left in the sky. 
The sun has made them fade away; 
The little stars can’t stay all day. 
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New Year 
By JAMES KLAASEN (7 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 
I am little New Year, ho, ho! 
Here I come tripping over the snow. 
Each of you from me a gift may win, 
So open your doors and let me in. 


The Elf-Man 


By SARAH E. BADGER (8 years) 
Summerville, S. C. 


I met a little elfman once 
Sitting on an oak branch; 

I asked him where he got his milk, 
Or if he had a ranch. 


He looked at me intently, 
Then answered with a nod: 

“Where do you think? Now try to guess. 
Why, from the milkweed pod.” 


The Teakettle’s Melody 


By ESTHER Z. BIDDLE (12 years) 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


The teakettle sings a song to me, 
A quaint, mysterious melody. 
It carries my thoughts far, far away, 
To Grandmother’s kitchen on a winter’s 
day. 
It hangs just over the glowing coals; 
The steam as a pile of white cloud rolls. 
Perhaps ’tis there it begins the tune 
That it is going to sing pretty soon. 
For will you notice, my little friends, 
It hums a while, then the song begins? 
A little fairy whispered to me, 
“The steam is late with its melody.” 
Skating 
By RAYMOND HAHN (7 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Skating, gliding on our skates; 

Gliding, skating with our mates. 

Come all fellows, skate in line; 

You are all a team of mine. 
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Children Wanted 


By FRANCES JOYCE FARNSWORTH 


[EpiTor’s Note: Frances Joyce Farnsworth has written this story around the story 
of Jesus’ blessing the children, related in the 19th chapter of Matthew, verses 13 to 15. 
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Ignatius might have been any one of the many children that Jesus found time to 
love and bless. We are publishing Mrs. Farnsworth’s story to help you to under- 


Ignatius wished to go. He dug the 
toe of his sandal into the loose, sandy 
soil of his mother’s garden; but Sarah 
only shook her head. 

“It’s no place for small boys,” she 
said as she fastened the shining band 
that held in place her glossy black hair. 
The sunbeams glittered on her golden 
armlets as she raised her hands. 

“Small!” sniffed Ignatius. “I’m not 
really small.” Then, as Sarah turned 
away, beautiful in her new robe of 
bright yellow, he pushed past and 
turned to face her. 

“Please, Sarah,” he begged, “please 


“Please, Sarah, take me with you sai 


stand better the children of Bible times.] 


take me with you just this once. | 
promise I won’t make the least noise. 
I’ll not bother; I’ll just tag along, and 
you will hardly know I’m there. 
Please——” 

“No,” said Sarah, “I’m going with 
several other girls, and I can’t have my 
small brother tagging after me.” She 
turned and looked at Ignatius. There 
was a wistful look in his eyes, and his 
shoulders, usually so straight, drooped 
a little. She dropped down beside him 
and scooped him quickly into her arms. 

“There, little brother!” she cried, “T’ll 
make it up to you some other time; but 
today, today, you must let me go 
alone.” 

Ignatius felt the soft texture of her 
lovely dress, smelled the sweet fra- 
grance of her perfume, and she was 
gone. Sarah was fond of him, but 


Ignatius felt like crying, but he would 
not cry, even though his eyes seemed 
like burning coals. 

Ignatius had been hearing about 
Jesus, who had come to the world: 
that He could make sick people well; 
He could cause the lame to run, the 
blind to see. Ignatius thought that it 
would be wonderful to see Him. Now, 
he might never have another chance. 
Very slowly he went into the house. 
His mother, busy about her work, 
looked up. She was surprised to see 
him, for she had taken for granted 
that Sarah would take him with her. 


But the mother understood. O/ 
course Sarah had wished to go wit! 


sometimes she did not understand. ~ 
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her friends, and little Ignatius had 
been left behind. Quickly the mother 
folded away her work. 

“Come,” she said, “you and I and 
the children will go together.” So 
they hurried. 

The cakes for dinner had to be 
baked, for they might be late in re- 
turning. Ignatius watched the cakes 
while his mother washed and dressed 
the baby. Ignatius washed himself 
very carefully, scrubbing well at his 
wrists, his ears, and his neck. He 
helped Miriam to wash too. Then 
his mother dressed them in their best 
clothes. Ignatius had a new coat— 
a long, straight little garment—that 
his mother had just woven for him. 
Over this he wore his bright-colored 
toga, with a real girdle just like his 
father’s. Little Miriam wore a 
dainty blue garment, and their mother 
brushed their hair until it shone like 
satin. At last, with Mother, in her 
best, carrying the baby and Ignatius 
holding fast to Miriam’s plump little 
hand, they set out together. 

They met friends along the way, 
some of them with little children. The 
small feet could not go fast. Some 
of the older children picked flowers, but 
Ignatius did not leave his little sister. 
He trudged with her along the dusty 
road. 

At last, they saw a great crowd of 
people. Some one was talking to them. 
They all seemed eager to hear. As 
Ignatius and his mother drew near the 
crowd, some of the people on its outer 
edge turned to them angrily. “This is 
no place for children,” their faces 
seemed to say ; then some men came out. 

“Go away,” they told Ignatius’ 
mother. Do you not see that the Mas- 
ter is talking? Your baby may cry and 
disturb us all. Take these little children 
away.” 

Ignatius looked up at his mother. She 
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He held the baby in His arms while the older 


children clustered about. 


was tired. She had left her work to 
come, and she could not have come with- 
out her children. Tears sprang to her 
eyes, but she only hugged the baby 
closer while Ignatius and little Miriam, 
frightened, clung to her garments. Now 
other mothers with their children were 
coming up. The men raised their 
voices, commanding these women also 
to take their children away. 

Suddenly some one came through the 
crowd. 

“What is this?” He asked. His voice 
was so rich and sweet and comforting 
that Ignatius forgot his fright. The 
man reached forth His arms and gath- 
ered the little children to Him. He sat 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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Lizbeth’s Good Excuse 


(Continued from page 11) 


Lena led Lizbeth into the warm 
kitchen. Perched on a stool, the little 
girl tried to puzzle out her problem. For 
months she had been slipping by with 
what she believed were good excuses. 
Now, suddenly, Jack Frost had taken a 
hand in things. No excuse could ever 
be found for the ruined white coat. 

All at once Lizbeth knew that she was 
done with good excuses. She knew too 
that she was almost eager to tell 
Mother, to own up and take the conse- 
quences as Dicky had always done; for, 
after all, what had her good excuses ever 
done for her? If the truth were known, 
had not they always made her feel 
small and mean and—yes—dishonest? 

A half hour later she was telling 
Mother the long, sorry story. 

“Well, dear,” Mother said finally, “I 
am glad that you have told me the whole 
truth, but, of course, you alone must pay 
the penalty. You will have to wear your 
little red coat everywhere: to school, to 
Sunday school, to parties, even to River- 
glade.” 

Even to Riverglade! 
a darn at the elbow! 

As Lizbeth passed Dicky’s door she 
found him once again repacking his suit 
case. 

“Hey, Sis,” he called, “I’m going to 
take my camera. Listen! We'll get 
Uncle John to snap us some sunny day 
on the ice.” 

Lizbeth, with a great lump in her 
throat, could only hurry away without 
answering, for she knew now what her 
penalty would be. She could not go to 
Riverglade, to the stately old house 
where there was a butler and where fine 
folk were coming and going all day. 
No, she could not go to Riverglade in the 
little red coat, for it was darned at the 
elbow. 


And there was 
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New Year’s Day came, bringing Unc e 
John in his great, gray car. Lizbeth 
gazed at it wistfully through the win- 
dow. That very afternoon it woud 
carry Uncle John and Dicky and tlie 
camera and the flash light across thie 
hard, shining roads to Riverglade. But 
she could not go in the little red coat. 
Dicky deserved to go. Dicky, who had 
always been so fair and so square, d- 
served to be shown the secret door ani 
the tunnel and things 

Dicky was repacking his suit case 
again. Now, two hockey sticks lay 
ready. 

“Say, Sis, listen!’ called Dicky. “I’ve 
made a hockey stick for you. If you'll 
only go I’ll teach you hockey down at 
Riverglade, and how to do a figure 
eight.” 

Now Uncle John was calling, “All 
aboard, folks.” 

Magic words! Lizbeth flew to her 
room. She whisked the clothes that 
Mother had laid on her bed into her lit- 
tle brown suit case. She could not miss 
seeing the secret door. She could not 
miss being shown through the tunnel 
with Dicky and Uncle John and the flash 
light. With eager, trembling fingers, 
she packed her play clothes, her sweater, 
her gay wool socks and, last of all, the 
pink silk frock that was lovely as a 
primrose. She was ready. 

Standing on her tiptoes, she whis- 
pered into Uncle John’s ear: 

“I—I’ve decided to go, Uncle John, 
but I’ll have to wear my red coat.” 


Table Blessing 


By MINOLA MADDY 


We accept Thy gift of this Happy New 
Year, 

With its love and its faith and its jolly 
good cheer; 

We accept our tasks with a grateful h¢art. 

We are glad each day to do our part. 
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Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them; 

Leave them alone, and they’ll come home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 


Color the leaves of the tree and the 


grass green. Make the sky blue; the 
pathway and the tree trunk, brown. 
Color the flowers in the grass light blue. 
Tint Bo-peep’s hair yellow; her dress, 
pink and pale yellow; the bows on her 
crook and her slippers, red. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to oe 
all the world. | 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak te: 
only good words.” mo 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. thi 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The eve 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize to 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, ] 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for the 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- ant 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. “ 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. “ 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary . 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for It 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. din 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. all 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may bo} 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make fai 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who clo 
desire prayers. 

If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your Bo 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. Please do not ask to have ] 
your name put on this list unless you are willing to answer any letters you nic 
may receive. are 

an 

adt 

Dear Boys and Girls: of your New Year’s resolutions to join ] 
January brings us a new year. the Good Words Booster Club. the 

con 

In 1931, there will be 365 days, which We know that every Booster is a Va 
we may fill to the brim with joy and Solving to think and speak only loving, § tin 
happiness. We shall need to keep our truthful words during the year 1931. 1 
minds active, our eyes open, and our Yours for a happy year. of 
ears keen, if we expect to enjoy all the SECRETARY. tin 
days that 1931 has for us. We can en- or 09 ; the 
joy every minute of every day if we keep To excel in our school work is “ I 
our thoughts upon the good that is about When we know that the wisdom an You 
om understanding of God are within us at pe 
We believe that the Booster Club will times, help 7 
help every boy and girl to make of 1931 ‘©SSOMS. ‘obert is learning to use ine lost 
a happy year. To make it easy for you wisdom of God that is within him. nee 
to join our club, we have had our ap- Dear Wee Wisdom: Last year in school wh 
2 ce ae ‘ll d I did very poor work, but ever since I nah 
plication blank printed. You will find jearned The Prayer of Faith I have been ] 
it on our last club page. Make it one doing much better work.—Robert Kidde. try 
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We are glad to have Bernadine in 
our club. We are sure that she is mak- 
ing us a good member, and that she is 
happy because she is replacing ugly 
words with good ones. Our editor has 
asked us to thank Bernadine for her 
words of appreciation of Wee Wisdom. 

Dear Secretary: I received your letter and 
I am trying to be a true Good Words 
Booster Club member. I have learned The 
Prayer of Faith and like it best of all. I 
say it every morning and every night. My 
mother and father think that it is a good 
thing to learn to say good words. When- 
ever I start to say a bad word, I change it 
to a good one. 

I think that it is nice to get a letter in 
the mail. I read my letter to.my sister, 
and she liked it. I am trying to keep the 
pledge, but I am going to do better. I think 
Wee,Wisdom is getting better every month. 
It teaches everybody to be happy.—Berna- 
dine Robinson. 

We are happy to know that Boosters 
all over the world are united in a joyous 
bond of friendship. Though H. F. lives 
far from Wee Wisdom’s home, he is very 
close to our hearts as he keeps the 
Booster pledge each day. 

Dear Booster Club: I was glad to get the 
nice letter from you and to hear that there 
are members in other countries. I have 
an uncle in South Africa who belongs to the 
adult Good Words Club. 

I speak the truth since I joined 
the Booster Club. Many good things have 
come to me, among them a nice trip to 
Vancouver, B. C., where I had a happy 
time.—H. F. Calhoun (British Columbia). 

We hope Hannah will be a member 
of the Wee Wisdom family for a long 


time. She is learning to rely on the Fa- 
ther. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I like you very much. 
You always have something new. I have 
taken you almost three years, and I hope 
I can take you double three years more. 

Today I was playing with a ball and I 
lost it. I said, “God is my help in every 
need,” over and over. Then I said the 
whole prayer, and I found the ball.—Han- 
nah M. Rudd. 

Perhaps other Boosters would like to 


try June’s plan. Read her letter. 
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Dear Secretary: One day I was making 
a chart of The Prayer of Faith. I per- 
suaded my little brother to make one too. 
I told him that we would both have charts 
and pin them over our beds. At night after 
we pray, we stick a big gold star on the 
chart. At the end of the year we can 
tell who has the most stars. We have both 
said our prayer every night so far. We 
are enjoying Wee Wisdom very much.— 
June Edwards. 


Many Boosters write that they find 
their club pins helpful in keeping the 
pledge. The pin is a silent little re- 
minder that serves in times of need. Ev- 
ery Booster may earn or purchase a 
pin. If you wish to know how, read 
the instructions given on page 28. 

Dear Secretary: This is just a little note 
to let you know that I am keeping my 
pledge. I have had my pin only a few days, 
but since I received it I have overcome more 
than one bad habit. I often look down at my 
pin with a feeling of pride that I can own 
such a pin and know what it signifies. 
Mother thinks it is very nice too.—Kath- 
arine T. Ticklider. 

God wants all His children to be 
strong, healthy, and happy. When we 
pray we open the way for God’s will 
to be done in us. Just as the bright 
sunshine fills the air, so God’s love 
shines in and through us to make us 
whole and perfect. Lorraine is learning 
to let God’s healing love make her well 
and whole. 

Dear Booster Club: The club is helping 
me very much. I am certainly glad that I 
joined it. 

There was a growth in my nose. I 
prayed every night, and it came out. Now 
my nose is well. I am very happy because 
I know that God has answered my prayers. 
—Lorraine McLaughlin. 

Jack is finding Wee Wisdom helpful 
at school. Boosters sometimes tell us 
that they use the stories and poems for 
their school and church programs. 

A friend introduced Wee Wisdom to 
Jack, and now he is getting other club 
members. This is the way our club 


grows. 
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Dear Secretary: Please send me two ap- 
plication blanks, as I have secured two 
new members for our club. 

Ever since I sent my first letter to you 
I have tried to say good words. I have 
almost overcome the habit of saying bad 
words when I am angry. 

A friend gave me Wee Wisdom, and I am 
going to subscribe for it. I like it very 
much. There are many things in it that I 
can use at school.—Jack Condon. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Charles E. A. Ohene, 37 Girl’s St., Akim 
Abuakwa, Maasi, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Margaret Wilson (10 years), Wisconsin 
Hall, Mooseheart, Ill.; Lena Pinto, Dixie 
Hall, Mooseheart, Ill.; Nellie May Hamilton 
(9 years), 2709 Olive St., Route 2, El Monte, 
Calif.; Beverly Lucille Thayer, 31 Lafayette 
St., Portland, Maine; Gertrude Gunther, 
Bethany, Okla.; Phyllis E. Craft (9 years), 
41 Johnston Ave., Kingston, N. Y.; Cecile 
Herbert, Melville St., St. George’s, Grenada, 
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B. W. I.; Mary Kolin (16 years), Nort! 
Haven, Conn.; Helen Kolin (13 years) 
North Haven, Conn.; Muriel Martiny 
4105 74th St., Jackson, N. Y.; Alexande: 
Twum, Market St., Maasi Akim, Gold 
Coast, West Africa; Geraldine Adele Lam!, 
(13 years), 343 Beach St., West Haven. 
Conn. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Vera Florin: prayers for help in arith- 
metic and English; Harvard W. Stephens: 
prayers to be strong and good and happy, 
and to be able to write well; Doreen Mar- 
gery Wilson: prayers for her friends and 
family; Cecile Herbert: prayers; Sybil 
Chinnon: prayers to pass her examinations; 
Betty Kraft: prayers for health and for 
help in school work; Zipporah Jones: 
prayers for herself and brother in school 
work, also prayers for health for her little 
sister and her aunt; Marguerite Nash: 
prayers for understanding; Ina _ Louise 
Asmus: help in music lessons. 


RULES OF GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


1. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to 
keep the pledge by using words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheer- 


fulness, and health. 


2. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling her 


how they are keeping the pledge. 


3. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Ap- 
plication blanks for new members to sign will be sent upon request.) The pledge must 


be signed personally by the one joining. 


If you want to be a healthier, happier boy or girl, and if you want to help others 
to be healthier and happier, write your name and address on the application blank, 
and send this blank to the secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


To Good Words Booster Club, 
% Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons happy or un- 
happy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak 
good words. Therefore I want:to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club 


Membership Application Blank 


that I may help others as well as myself to speak only good, true words. 


I agree to try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. 


pledge of the club. 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 


I will keep the 
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You Came to Bless 
LESSON 1, JANUARY 4, 1931. 


Is there a baby brother or a baby 
sister in your home? If there is, of 
course you know how much joy attended 
the birth of the baby. You were happy, 
and Father and Mother were happy. 
The whole household was joyful. The 
reason for this was that each baby 
brings with it a blessing. When the 
baby laughs and coos to you, it is hard 
to be cross even though the day’s lessons 
may have been hard, or you may not 
have been allowed to go skating after 
school, or some one else may have been 
made captain of your basket-ball team. 
The baby’s laugh is so joyous that your 
disappointments seem to fade away and 
become of little importance. The ability 
to make the world a brighter, happier 
place is the blessing that each baby 
brings. 

Long, long ago, a baby was expected 
in a Jewish home. The father was 
Zacharias, and the mother was Elisa- 
beth. They were looking forward 
eagerly to the coming of the baby be- 
cause God had promised that many 
should rejoice at his birth. The child 
was to be great in the sight of the Lord; 
he should drink no wine nor strong 
drink; he was to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children; he was to teach 
the disobedient to walk in the wisdom 
of the just; “to make ready for the Lord 
a people prepared for him.” This baby 
was to be named John. You will find 
the story of his birth in Luke 1:8-17, 80. 

Of course Zacharias and Elisabeth 
were very glad to welcome the baby 


as well as where there are good games to 


John to their happy home in Judea. 

The last verse of the lesson reads: 
“The child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit.” Since he grew strong in spirit 
as well as in body, the joy of his par- 
ents increased as he grew to manhood. 

You too brought a blessing with you 
when you came to the home of your par- 
ents, and you can increase the joy of 
your parents by keeping always in mind 
the following words: 

I grow strong in body and in spirit. 


IF 
Two Boys 


LESSON 2, JANUARY 11, 1931. 


The Bible lesson for last Sunday gave 
us the story of the birth of John the 
Baptist. In the lesson for today we 
have the story of another little boy, who 
was born about six months after John 
was born. This boy was Jesus. The 
Bible tells us very little about the boy- 
hood of Jesus. But since Jesus and 
John were related, it is quite probable 
that they knew each other and played 
together. You will find the story of 
Jesus’ boyhood in Luke 2:40-52. 

Luke says of both Jesus and John 
that they grew and waxed strong. To 
do the work that Jesus was to do, He 
needed a strong body. Both He and 
John spent much of their time out-of- 
doors. We can be sure also that Jesus 
helped His father, Joseph, in his carpen- 
ter shop, as Luke tells us that Jesus was 
subject to His parents. Were Jesus a 
young boy today, He probably would 
be found where there is work to be done, 
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be enjoyed, for a boy who is obedient 
to his parents is just as ready to work 
when his help is needed as he is ready 
to play. 

Luke also said of Jesus that He “ad- 
vanced in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and men.” Boys and 
girls have three points that they should 
watch if they are to grow to be happy, 
helpful, successful men and women. 
They must grow spiritually, mentally, 
and physically. Jesus grew and devel- 
oped in all these ways. Luke says that 
He grew and waxed strong. By the 
time He was twelve years old, He could 
talk convincingly to the Jewish teachers 
about Jewish history and religion. By 
this we know that His lessons had not 
been neglected. Jesus grew spiritually, 
because He found favor “with God and 
men.” 

The following thought will help you 
to grow physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually: 

I am God's child, guided by Him in all 
my ways. 
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You Are the Judge 
LESSON 3, JANUARY 18, 1931. 


The Bible lesson for today is found 
in Luke 3:7-17. These verses tell us 
of John’s efforts to prepare the people 
of his time for the teachings of Jesus. 

We can think only one thought at a 
time. John knew this, and he tried 
to teach the people along the river Jor- 
dan to purify their thoughts. By puri- 
fying our thoughts we mean to stop 
thinking selfish, greedy, untrue 
thoughts. Some of those who heard 
John preach asked him what they should 
do to cleanse their thoughts. He told 
them to stop being selfish. He said that 
if they had two coats (when they needed 
only one) they should give the second 
coat to a person who had none. Others 
asked him what they should do, and he 
told them that they should take no more 
pay for their work than was justly due 
them; and to others who asked what 
they should do he said that they should 
not accuse any one falsely. 

John knew that if the people had 
their minds filled with selfish, greedy, 
untrue thoughts they could not receive 
the unselfish, generous, true thoughts 
that Christ would bring to them. 

Since we can think only one thought 
at a time, we are continually called upon 
to decide which thoughts we shall think. 
If you think “I am sick,” you cannot at 
the same time think, “I am well.” If 
you think, “I dislike Jimmy,” you can- 
not at the same time think, “I love 
Jimmy.” 

Our wills sit at the gates of our minds 
deciding which thoughts we shall let 
enter. The following words will help 
you to decide which thoughts you will 
think : 


I let only good thoughts enter my 
mind. 
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Overcoming Temptations 
LESSON 4, JANUARY 25, 1931. 


The lesson for today is found in Luke 
4:1-13. This lesson tells of the tempta- 
tions that came to Jesus. The story of 
His temptations and the way that he 
overcame them will help us to overcome 
the temptations that come to us. 

Because Jesus had within Himself 
great power, His temptations were 
great. Because His power was great 
enough to increase five little fishes and 
two loaves of bread to feed 5,000 per- 
sons, He was tempted to turn stones into 
bread to satisfy His own hunger. Read 
His answer in the fourth verse. He 
knew that the power to feed multitudes 
was His to use for the good of others. 
He knew also that if He needed bread 
He could go down from the mountain 
and obtain it. It was not necessary for 
Him to use His miraculous power to 
feed himself, so He refused to do it. 

Read the entire lesson, and you will 
see that Jesus refused to use His power 
for His own personal benefit. 

Boys and girls who are unusually apt 
in arithmetic or geography or spelling, 
who are unusually good in athletics or 
games, or who are gifted in some art, 
are sometimes tempted to use their abil- 
ity to gain unfairly for themselves some- 
thing they want, to make a good im- 
pression on others, or to win some favor. 
To be tempted to use one’s strength or 
knowledge to secure some unearned 
favor for oneself is comparable to the 
temptations that Jesus overcame. To 
help those who are weak; to use one’s 
talents, not to show off, but to please 
others; to be considerate of those who 
are not so quick to learn—this is over- 
coming temptation. 

When Jesus answered His tempter, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone,” 
He meant that there were other things 
in life that meant more to Him than 
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food to satisfy His hunger, clothes for 
His body, or the opportunity to rule 
over others. Some of the more worth- 
while things were His love for His heav- 
enly Father and His love for His fel- 
low men. Some of the more worth- 
while things for us are the love of our 
companions and the realization that we 
have played fairly with them. 

The following thought will help you 
to use your gifts properly: 

I use my wisdom, my strength, and 
my skill for the good of others. 


Anne’s Adventures in 


Friendliness 
(Continued from page 19) 


said Anne. “All the way there, and 
while the minister is praying, I’ll say, 
‘God is your health,’ for you.” 

“She means she’ll ask God to heal 
your head,” explained Mr. Donaldson. 

“Oh,” said Mr. O’Neil, “but why 
bother the good God? Why should He 
do anything for a fellow like me?” 

“Because you are His son,” said Mr. 
Donaldson, “and Anne knows that He 
loves every one of His children.” 

So Anne walked to church, very 
quietly saying her prayer, and Mr. 
O’Neil walked his beat thinking about 
the secret that he had discovered. Anne 
and her father seemed to him different 
from many people, because they knew 
that they were the children of God and 
that God loved them. 

“Glory be!” said Patrolman O’Neil. 
“When everybody finds out that we are 
all children of God, there won’t be any 
more need of policemen and I’ll have to 
find me a new job. May the day come 
soon!” 

“T wonder what will happen different 
this week,” said Anne, as she started 
out to school the next morning. 

She was to find out that very after- 
(To be continued) 


noon. 
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WHAT THE SNOWFLAKES SAID 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFNAN 


Said one little snowflake to some others, 

Who whispered the message to their brothers, 
‘“*Come, let us float to the countryside 

And fashion a blanket that’s warm and wide 

For ev’ry shivering field of wheat, 

That little folks may have bread to eat.’’ 


Said one little snowflake to some others, 
Who whispered the message to their brothers, 
**Come, let us tumble upon the town, 

Hurry on quickly—let’s hasten down, 

So that the children may get their sleds 

Out of the attics and cellars and sheds.”’ 


Jan 
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The gang had planned to meet at the 
Roost early on Saturday afternoon. 
Most of the members had chores to do 
at home in the morning. David was 
sitting at the kitchen table by the win- 
dow solving his arithmetic problems for 
Monday’s lesson. About ten o’clock it 
started to snow, and by eleven the snow 
was coming down so fast that David 
could barely see the Roost. 

“If it keeps on snowing like this the 
children may not come over this after- 
noon,” said David’s mother, pausing to 
glance out of the window. 

“They'll come all right,” David as- 
sured her. ‘“They’re Spartans, you 
know. Say, Mother, how many times 
will 32 go into 146?” 

Mrs. Harrison smiled. 

“That is just what Miss Morgan 
wants you to work out,” she said. 

“I know, Mother, but these division 
problems take so long. It’s almost noon 
now.” 

“So it is.’ Mrs. Harrison looked 
hastily at the clock. “I'll get lunch while 
you finish solving your examples. Then 
you will be all ready to go out to the 
2oost when the Spartans come.” 

“All right,” agreed David and went 
back to his work. “Five times three 
are—I mean five twos are ten and five 
times three are fifteen. No, that won’t 
go.” 


David Remembers in Time 


“Oh, David,” called his mother a few 
minutes later, “will you go down to the 
cellar and bring up a jar of peaches? I 
want to make a cobbler for supper.” 

“Do you need the peaches before 
lunch, Mother?” asked David. 

“No, Son, but you may forget to get 
them unless you go now.” 

“T won’t forget, Mother. I’ll get them 
before I go out to the Roost,” David 
answered as he sat down to lunch. 

He had just finished eating when Red 
whistled at the gate on his way to the 
Roost. 

“T’ve had all I want, Mother,” said 
David, hastily folding his napkin. “T’ll 
run out with some matches so that we 
can build a fire in the Roost.” 

“Boy! it’s cold in here,” shivered Red 
as David threw open the door. 

“There’s a fire laid in the stove, Red, 
and I brought some matches,” David 
answered. 

By the time the fire had warmed the 
Roost the other members of The Spartan 
Company Ltd. had gathered. Kegs 
came last, but he was forgiven for be- 
ing late when he displayed a pair of 
snowshoes that his father had given to 
him. 

“Father brought them down out of 
the attic this morning,’”’ Kegs explained. 
“He used to wear them when he lived 
up north. They’re much too big for 
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David was solving his arithmetic problems for 


Monday’s lesson. 


me, but I brought them anyway.” 
“Let me try them,” begged Red. “I’m 


sure I can walk in them.” 

“Tt isn’t easy,” Andy warned him. 

“This snow is soft, too,” said Chink. 

“Well they’re supposed to hold you 
up on soft snow,” said Kegs doubtfully, 
“but I didn’t get the hang of it some- 
how.” 

“Maybe it’s because these snowshoes 
are too big for you, Kegs,” suggested 
Coralee. 

“My feet are bigger than yours, 
Kegs,”’ boasted Red. “Hand them over.” 

Kegs handed the showshoes over to 
Red with a very innocent look, but when 
Red turned his back Kegs winked glee- 
fully at the rest of the gang. They 
all went outside to watch Red while he 
adjusted the snowshoes. 

“Now,” he said at last, straightening 
up, “watch me!” He lifted his foot to 
step on the deep snow, but the front of 
the shoe caught in the snow and down 
he went. Getting up was not easy. The 
gang tried to help, but they were 
laughing so hard that they were weak. 
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Again Red tried, and again he fell. 
After the third attempt he sat down 
and, without a word, began to un- 
strap the clumsy snowshoes. 

“Take your old shoes,” he sai, 
throwing them in Kegs’ direction. ‘| 
don’t believe any one can walk in 
them.” 

“Dad calls one of them Buck and 
the other Bill,” Kegs said softly. 
“Perhaps if you had known their 
names, Red, you could have stood up 
in them.” 

“T stood up all right. It was when 
I stepped that I got into trouble. I 
don’t believe any of you can walk on 
them.” 

“lll try,” said Andy. 

“Dad says the right way is to sort 
of shuffle and not lift your feet much,” 
offered Kegs. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that?” Red 
demanded. 

“Oh, you seemed to know all about 
snowshoes.” Kegs voice was too sweet. 

“T’ll wash your peaches-and-cream 
face in snow just for that,” shouted 
Red starting toward Kegs. 

“Oh, boy! that reminds me that I for- 
got to get a jar of peaches from the 
cellar for Mother,” David said, and 
started on a run toward the house. 

A moment later, before Andy had 
had time to adjust the snowshoes, the 
Spartans heard a startled cry. Running 
into the house, they found David stand- 
ing at the top of the cellar stairs gazing 
down in fright at his mother. She had 
tripped on the cellar stairs and fallen 
forward, but in some way she had man- 
aged to catch hold of a floor joist above 
her with her finger tips. Her toes were 
barely touching the step. There she was 
suspended, hardly daring to breathe for 
fear of loosening her slight hold on the 
joist. The slightest jar would dislodge 
her. 

“How can we get her down?” asked 
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David, turning frightened eyes to his 
companions. 

“T’ll try to slip down past her, and, 
David, you and Red come down behind 
her and catch hold of her as she lets 
vo,” Andy said. 

“Hurry,” whispered Mrs. Harrison 
smiling bravely. 

Andy quickly took off his shoes and, 
stepping as lightly as possible, crept to- 
ward David’s mother. David held his 
breath. 

“T’ll slip past you, Mrs. Harrison,” 
he said, “and push you back. It will be 
only a second now.” 

David and Red crept down the stairs 
behind him. As Mrs. Harrison’s fingers 
loosened their hold on the floor joist 
Andy caught her, and Red and David 
helped to pull her back on the steps. 

“Oh,” she sighed as she sank to the 
step. David, almost as weak as she, 
sank down beside her. 

“Come on, Mother, we'll take you up 
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and put you into the rocking chair. Are 
you all right now?” 

“Yes, dear, just tired from holding on. 
It seemed years, but I prayed for help 
and I knew it would come.” 

The Spartans all wanted to have a 
hand in helping David’s mother up the 
steps. Coralee ran ahead and pulled the 
rocking chair up to the stove, for Mrs. 
Harrison’s hands felt chilly. Then, too, 
the Spartans all felt the need of a cheery 
fire. 

“How did it happen, Mrs. Harrison?” 
asked Chink when she was comfortably 
fixed with her feet propped up on the 
fender. 

“My heel caught on a step as I was 
going down for a jar of peaches,” she 
explained. David threw both arms 
around her. 

“Oh, Mother, it’s all my fault. I for- 
got all about the peaches. I had just 
remembered and was coming in to get 
them when I found you.” 

His mother smiled at him. 

“I’m glad you remembered when you 
did, Son,” she said. 


The gang tried to help, but 
they were laughing so hard 
that they were weak. 
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“T’ll never do that again,” said David 
fervently. “TI’ll go the minute you ask 
me to. One lesson of that kind is 
enough. I’m only thankful I wasn’t 
too——” David was going to say “late,” 
but a lump in his throat choked the word 
back. Swallowing hard, he began again, 
“Mother, will you drink some hot choco- 
late if I make it for you?” 

“T’ll make it,” offered Coralee, “if 
David will show me where the things 
are.” 

“That will be fine, Coralee,”’ said 
David’s mother. “Get the large pan for 
her, dear. A cup of chocolate will help 
all of us.” 

“IT think it will too,” agreed Kegs. 
“T feel sort of weak in the knees my- 
self.” 
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Children Wanted 


(Continued from page 25) 


down on a great stone and held the baby 
in His arms while the older children 
clustered about. The baby put chubby 
arms about Jesus’ neck, for this won- 
derful man with the gentle voice was 
Jesus, the man they had come to hear. 

“Suffer the little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me,” said Jesus, 
and He put His hands on their heads 
and blessed them. 


It was a wonderful hour they had 
with Jesus, one that Ignatius would 
never forget. Always in the days that 
followed he was happy, for he loved Je- 
sus and knew that Jesus loves all. 


Let Wee Wisdom Say It! 


Have you a playmate who will have a birthday soon? If so, let Wee Wis- 


dom say “Happy Birthday!” for you. 


Wee Wisdom makes the nicest kind of 


gift because it keeps coming month after month and it is really twelve gifts 


in one. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Just fill in the blank below and mail it to us with $1.50, so that we 
may send Wee Wisdom in time for your little friend’s birthday. 
words, “Birthday gift,” on your order. 


Write the 


Inclosed is $1.50 to pay for a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom for 


My friend ......... 


Address .... 


City 


My name 
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Bird Rimes 
By E. MENDES 


Can you find the bird names that 
rime with the last word of each first 
line? 

Green and red, just like a carrot; 

I need not say this is a - -- - -- 

She makes one think of peace and love— 
That gentle bird we call the - - - - - . 
Now let us go into the park— 

Of course the bird named is the - - - -. 
The bird name riming with a bobbin, 
You'll gues at once must be a - - - - - ; 
There, flying quickly to and fro, 

I’m sure you see that big, black - - - -. 
This wee bird sings for sister Mary, 
The lovely song of a - - - - - - ‘ 


Drop-Letter Puzzle 
By E. MENDES 


-O-N-C-I-U- 
-A-S-C-U-E-T- 
-A-I-O-N-A 
-A-Y-A-D 
-I-S-U-I 
-I-§-8-I-P- 


Word Puzzle 


By ALICE A. KEEN 
* 1 
6 * 


From 1 to 5, a knock 

From 2 to 3, a tune 

From 4 to 5, a pause 

From 6 to 1, a bustle 

From 2 to 6, a beast of burden 


Checkerboard Puzzle 
By LYDIA MACGREGOR 

Mark around the shadowed squares 
without retracing and without lifting 
your pencil. If you begin on the cor- 
rect side of the square A, and continue 
correctly around the squares in alpha- 
betical order, you can end with the 

square A without having retraced. 


5 


7 


-E-N-S-E- 
Fill in letters to spell the names 
of eight states. 


Easy Square Words 
By E. MENDES 
An animal 
A girl’s name 
A light blow 


An animal 
A chum 
A tree 
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This morning, as I walked to school 
Across the fluffy snow, 

I came upon a bunny’s tracks— 
A jumping, zigzag row. 


He must have hurried very fast, 
For here and there I saw 

Along his jerky, winding trail 
The print of Rover’s paw! 


I set my lunch pail on the snow 
And stood there very still, 
For only Rover’s clumsy tracks 

Led down the little hill. 


Then suddenly I thought I heard 
A rustling sound close by; 

And there within a grassy clump 
Shone Bunny’s twinkling eye! 


A STORY IN THE SNOW 


By Pearl Rig¢s Crouch, 
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MARY ANDERSON 
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Ma] \W ALPHABET LAND 


By Alfred 1. Tooke 
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The letters that live in Al- 
phabet Land are happy wher- 
ever they are. An I is just as 
happy helping a P and a G to 
squeal as he is in helping a K 
and a T and an EK to fly. 

An F was standing on a 
wooden seat helping an O 
and a W and an JL, say 
‘*Cut-da-cut-cut-cut!’? He 
was so busy helping his 
friends that he forgot to be 
eareful. The same thing 
that happens to you when 
you are careless happened 
to him: he slipped off the 
seat. Before he could pick 
himself up and climb back 
again, down dropped an H 


Down dropped an H from a nearby Hedge. 


from a near-by Hedge ani 
took the place where the | 
had fallen off. 

‘*Well, well!” said the O. 
‘‘An H and an O and a W 
and an L! What do you 
think of that?’ 

‘*Ow, ow, 0-0-ow!’’ said the 
L, and ‘‘Ow, ow, 0-0-ow!”’ 
said all the letters together. 

ow, 0-0-ow!’’ they 
yelled ,and soon they were 
making such a noise that the 
W and the L could not stand 
it, so they hopped down and 
ran away. 

They ran right past a letter 
G in the Grass. They did not 
see him, but he saw them, and 
said: 


They ran right past 
a letter G in the 


/ 
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“Let’s go fer a walk.” 

‘*Ha! Now, there’s room 
up there for me, I think.”’ 

Up he jumped to see, and 
there was just room for him 
when the H and the O sat still. 
Then there were an H and an 
O and a G. 
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smiling at the O and the G. 

‘*Better,’’ said the O. ‘‘We 
won’t be so noisy.”’ 

“Grunt, grunt, gr-rr-rr- 
runt!’’ said the G, and ‘‘Grunt, 
grunt, gr-rr-rr-runt!’’ said all 
of them together. 

“Grunt, grunt, 
runt!’’ said the H. 
for a walk.”’ 

So down they hopped, and 
off they went for a walk, grunt- 
ing away as fast as they could 
grunt. 

Instead of following them, 
get your paper and pencil. Put 
down the letters in the right 
order and see if you ean tell 
why they said, ‘‘Ow, ow, 0-0- 


gr-rr-rr- 
‘*Let’s go 


tter ‘*We can do just as well as ow!’ and “Grunt, grunt, grr- 
not we did before,’’? said the H, rr-rr-runt!”’ 

The Prayer of Faith 
oe God is my help in every need; 


God does my every hunger feed; 


God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Bobby and Susan Visit China 


By LOLA McCoLL 


“One of the nicest things about tak- 
ing an imaginary trip is that we can go 
to any part of the world we choose as 
quick as a wink,” began Aunt Barbara. 

It was another rainy afternoon, and 
Susan and Bobby had grown tired of 
playing games. They thought it would 
be fun to go to a foreign country and 
find what sort of boys and girls lived 
there. (Last month Aunt Barbara took 
Susan and Bobby to Holland and drew 
some lovely paper dolls, to show them 
how Dutch children look.) 

“Let’s go to China today,” Aunt Bar- 
bara went on. 

“Did you know that little girls in 
China wear trousers and jackets much 
like those worn by their brothers? If 
a family is wealthy, the children have 
beautifully made garments of soft silks 
China is a 


in gay and lovely patterns. 
very large country, but there are so 
many Chinese that some of them find 
it very hard to earn a living. Many 
families dress their children entirely in 


cotton materials. In South China it is 
warm all the year around, and there 
most of the children and many of the 
grown-ups wear trousers and coats 
made of striped cotton goods, quite like 
our pajamas. In North China, where 
the winters are icy cold, the clothing is 
padded with cotton to make it warm. 
The Chinese do not raise sheep, so all 
woolen material must be bought from 
other countries and it is very expensive. 

“Most Chinese have no means of heat- 
ing their homes in winter. In order to 
keep the children warm as the weather 
grows colder, the mother just puts an- 
other pair of trousers and another 
jacket on each child. By the time the 
weather is really cold, the children in 
their many garments look round, like 


small pieces of upholstered furniture. 
“Chinese people dearly love birds for 
pets, and there are many shops where 
cages and cages of birds are stacked 
one above the other until the walls are 
lined with them. There are birds of 
every size and color, from wee brown 
birds, hardly more than two inches 
long, to gay green-and-red love birds, 
which are much like our parrots, though 
smaller. Those who cannot afford to 
buy a bird of their own spend hours 
watching the birds in the stores. They 
look longingly after the fortunate ones 
who proudly carry away the feathery 
treasures in dainty cages of bamboo. 
The birds are taken daily for an airing, 
much as we take a dog for a walk. 
“Every one must help with the work 
in China. Very little girls are often 
seen carrying still smaller brothers or 
sisters on their backs. They are taught 
to help set out the tiny green rice plants 
in the paddy fields, or to give a little 
help in plying the great oars on the junk. 
“Many Chinese families pass all their 
lives on boats. Big boats are called 
junks and smaller ones are called sam- 
pans. There are whole villages of boats, 
long rows of them, each tied to a bam- 
boo pole. Some are very tiny, others 
are quite large and complete. Row- 
boats go through the water carrying ev- 
erything needed by the housewives, 
from firewood and vegetables to pewter 
ornaments for the family shrine and 
paper prayers to be burned and thrown 
from the boat at night to protect the 
family from supposed evil spirits. 
“Well, children, I believe the paper 
dolls are finished now,” said Aunt Bar- 
bara as she put on a last finishing touch. 
“You can cut them out, and try on their 
extra clothes.” 
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Cut alon 
white line to 
make hat 
Go on boy's 
head 


—S 


Put a thread through 
ring on top of bird 
cage and tie to make 
a loop. Put the loop 
around boy's hand 
so he can carry the 


Put umbrella 
handle. through 

slits marked 

on each side 
~ of girl's hand 
<j Fold here 
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Step Out of the Story Book 


“Hurry, Red, it is almost 6:15,” shouted Bob. 

“l’m coming,” answered Red. ‘Wonder if the rest of the 
gang are on time.” oe 

“I saw Coralee and David go past ten minutes ago, with 
Bige trotting along behind,’ responded Bob. 

“And here come Andy, Kegs, and Chink. Hurrah for the 
Spartans!” boasted Red. 

“Hello, everybody!” the Spartans greeted one another. 

“Two minutes left before the story hour begins,” said Kegs. 
“Let’s give our yell. Altogether now!” 


“Who are we? Who are we? 
We’re the Spartan Company, 
And we broadcast from Unity!” 

“Woof! Woof!” added Bige. 


Of course you enjoy the stories about the Spartans and, if 
you will tune in on WOQ some Wednesday evening at 6:15, you 
can hear the Spartans in person as they act out your favorite 
Wee Wisdom stories. And shouldn’t you like to know the lady 
who writes the Spartan stories? Well, you can hear her too on 
Wednesday evenings, for she is the Wee Wisdom Story Lady. 
Wee Wisdom stories are broadcast every Wednesday evening 
from radio station WOQ, 1300 kilocycles (230.6 meters), Central 
standard time. Don’t forget the hour, 6:15 to 6:30 p. m. 


(If you enjoy the Wee Wisdom story hour, write and tell us about 
it. Direct your letter to Station WOQ, 917 Tracy, Kansas City. Mo.) 
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oe A Fathers and Mothers 
of Wee Wisdom Readers 


Perhaps you think of Unity School of Christianity mainly in terms of 
Wee Wisdom magazine, and we are glad to have you associate the two together 
for we feel that Wee Wisdom is thoroughly typical of what we attempt to 
teach. However, Wee Wisdom is only one of our periodicals. We publish five 
other magazines, to which we invite your attention. Listed below you will 
find a brief description of each. Why not start the New Year by ordering 
one of these magazines to be your companion and inspiration during 1931? 
Fill in and mail to us the blank at the bottom of the page, so that you will 
be in time for the January number. The price of a year’s subscription to each 
magazine is $1.50. 


Unity—A monthly magazine teaching the principles of Christian healing. 
It seeks to establish in one’s consciousness a deeper understanding of the 
close relationship existing between God and man. It is a handbook of practical 
Christianity. 


Weekly Unity—An eight-page periodical published once a week, showing 
how to apply the teachings of Jesus Christ to everyday problems; how to dispel 
worry and fear; how to find health and prosperity through the power of prayer. 


Unity Daily Word—A monthly messenger bringing a lesson for each day 
of the month, together with a thought to be held in the silence. In addition to 
these features, it contains inspiring articles and poems. This little magazine 
helps to form the habit of daily communion with God. 


Christian Business—A monthly publication devoted to the application of 
the Golden Rule to business. It teaches the business person how to co- 
operate with divine law; how to put it to work in his affairs. It is rich 
in practical ideas. 


Youth—A monthly magazine that is popular with youthful persons, re- 
gardless of years. Fiction is an important feature of this magazine. The 


material in Youth is constructive, entertaining, and inspiring. It helps the 
reader to gain a new outlook on life. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Inclosed you will find $1.50 to pay for a year’s subscription to 
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MAGIC 


With the past gone 
And the now here. 


\ It’s a fresh start 


And a new song 
From my glad heart 
\ All the day long. 


It’s a new night, 
And the stars gleam 
\. With the new light 
% Of a joy dream. 
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